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A t STKACT 



A case against using traditional orthography ( T • 0 . ) 
as a learning medium ana in favm of using the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet (i-t.a-) is presented. The following points wore noted: (1) 

Most children are taught to read as we and our ancestors before us 
were by an alphabet which is at least 1,000 years old and took its 
form from the convenience and expediency of the writer rather than 
consi der at ion for tie learner. (2) Ke persist in using an out-of-date 
medium tor learning because of man's innate conservatism and distrust 
of anytning new. (3) Since many educational authorities accept the 
fact that i.t.a. cannot harm the child’s ability to r°a d eventually 
in T.O., it is not necessary to delay the use of an alphabet 
especially designed to make it easier for children to leavn to read. 

(4) Even children with an inadequate linguistic background can learn 
to read in i.t.a. and thus add the benefit of print to tne benefit of 
speech in developing their ability to understand and learn the 
English language. (5) Since the transition from i.t.a. to T.O. is 
made without difficulty, it is not necessary to review cur present 
alphabet. It is only as a learning alphabet that if proves to be 
inadequate and detrimental to so many children in the initial stages 
of reading. Tables are included. (DH) 
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How many characters to learn? 

H is a mistake to suppose that there are more characters to be learned 
in an alphabet designed for easier learning than there are in our traditional 
orthography (T.O.). 

Our traditional alphabet has not 26 but 66 characters, as follows: — 



A a a 3 

B b 6- 3 

C t 

D d 2 

E el 3 

F f 3 f 4 

G gg 3 

H h ft 3 

I i 4 

J j 3 J i » 

K& 2 

LIZA 4 

Mm 2 



c/f 39 



b/f 39 



N n 


2 


O 


1 


P ^ 


2 


Q q 2. 


3 


R r *t 


3 


S 


2 


T t 3 


3 


U 


1 


V V 


2 


Wvlt 


2 


X x 


2 


Y Y 


2 


z t 


2 


Tool 


6(T 



Additionally out traditiora! orthography employs digraphs (e g. th) 
where the initial leaching alphabet (i t. a.) employs a single lit. If such 
characters arc counted against the total of i t. a. characters, then the cor- 
responding digraphs of TO. ought equally to be counted: and such di- 
graphs arc \cry common in our traditional orthography. Not only th, but 
also ch, sh, wh,ctc.. also it, ay, au, etc., etc. Not only th and at, in the and 
paid, but also Til, th, tic., Al, At, at and oi, etc. Theic can be no ga : n* 
saying that the learner of i.t.a. has yen many fewer charactm to learn 
—and of course only one value need be learned for each of those very 
many fewer characters. 



as DIFFICULT as ABC 



The case against the traditional orthography as a 
learning medium 



You and I may be proud of ourselves. We learned to read! We must 
indeed h? because we succeeded — and that notwithstanding a 

most difficult medium! 

If we had considered the matter at all we would have realized that 
we were using that medium only because our teacher had been made to 
use it when he or she was a child, and his or her teacher had used it 
because his or her teacher had used it, and his or her . . . way back for 
400, 500, even 600 years. One and all, at an age too early to consider 
what was happening, we were made to accept that mediaeval medium 
without question or even thought, as the best — and indeed as the only- 
possible medium from which reading could be learned. 

My purpose is therefore to show how old (and how difficult) a learn- 
ing medium has been perpetuated — and without thought or even 
question — and how explicable have been, now arc, and will continue 
to be, the frustrations and the tears which accompany the learning of 
reading for the great majority of children— and the failures of so many 
others! 

How old is our traditional orthography? Plates 1 and 2 will show you 
that— 

1. Our upper-ease alphabet is Roman and at least 2,0(Xt years old; 

2. Our lower-case alphabet is Roman and at least 1,000 years old; 

3. Our mixture cf both in the current convention is Roman and at 

least 1,000 years old. 

Plate 3 (being in English and not Latin) will show you that the 
printing of English (and earlier its writing) has followed almost exactly 
that form of writing and printing which the mediaeval English scribes 
were already employing when writing or printing Latin. Such transfer 
of the alphabet of Latin to English seemed natural, even though it was 
fraught with future dangers of chaotic confusion for all who sought to 
learn to read. 

The two alphabets we now use and the enormous variety in spelling 
our language with them are thus at least 1,000 years old, and were the 
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accident of their times, in which the habituated reader and writer 
substituted his own convenience for that of the learner, and in which 
expediency excluded thought and design altogether. 

We know now that an alphabet specially designed can be very much 
easier to learn than has been our present haphazard learning tool — 
that “Easy as arc” is indeed an attainable ideal— and so is “Reading 
without Tears,” We know also that such an alphabet can be designed 
to depart so little from our present orthography, that anyone w ho knows 
English at all well is able to make the transition to our present alphabets 
and spelling in a simple process. 

Thousands of learners have proved this ease of transition from id, a. 
to our traditional orthography (T.O.); hundreds and hundreds have 
proved the ease of transition the other way too, having already come 
to school with some knowledge of reading in T.O. inrjcccj, adults 
fiend it very cosy too reed i.t.a. coven with nue introduction 
tco the twenty nue caractc rs or the sound values ov the nue 
caractcrx, 

Why then do we persist with an out-of-date learning medium? There 
are many reasons, all of them connected with man's innate conservatism 
and his distrust of anything new. We tend to forget how the first 
automobiles were not only mistrusted but loathed by the vast majority. 
We forget that surgeons resisted, many for up to fifty years, the life- 
saving discovery, by Joseph Lister, of the means of preventing so many 
deaths from post-operational gangrene. They went, without even 
washing their hands, from dressing the septic wound" of the patients 
of earlier operations to perform operations on the new miakc. 

Is it not an abuse of our power as adults, and unfair to young child- 
ren, to refuse such educational progress? Was it fair to the patient on 
the operating table to have stubbornly continued in the practices of the 
Middle Ages, and, in preferring ancient ignorance, to have rejected 
knowledge discovered with the progress of science? Do we not owe it 
to the six million English-speaking small children who every year reach 
the age of going to school, to make school as easy, as happy, and as 
successful an experience as possible? 

Of course if ihcrc were any possible danger of harm, a further period 
of caution and delay would be justifiable. But meanwhile all those w ho 
have studied the facts, and in particular those in authority such as the 
Minister of Education and Science, and Directors of Education of 
Local Education Authorities in Britain, not to mention also State and 
local School Superintendents in America, have already become con- 
vinced that children can come to no possible harm; and that all those 
who know- English at all well in its spoken form will Jearn to read and 



SLNATVS • POPVLVSQVH • ROMANY'S 
IMP • CAESARI • DIVI NERVAE • P • NERVAE 
TRAIANO • AVG • GERM • DACICO • PONT1P 
MAXIMO ■ TRIB • POT- XVII • IMP • VI COS • VI • PP 
AD ■ DECLARANDVM QVANTAE • ALTITVDINIS 

MONS • LT • LOCVS • TAN IBVS • SIT ■ EGESTVS 

ITISOPERI 



Plate I Hie Trajan Column in Rome (a.d. 113) 



Note tbal the upper-ease charaders of this L-aiin in^cri pticn differ, if at all, 
only insignificantly from those upper-ease characters used in children’s text* 
bools to-day. These characters arc more than 2.000 years old, dating back much 
earlier than a d. 113. Note that the language is not English. 




to write in T.O. more successfully than in the past— that is to say more 
quickly, more certainly and more happily at school— and with other 
advantages too. 

Those children with an inadequate linguistic background and who 
consequently make the transition — if at all— v ery slowly, are those w ho 
would fail anyhow. It is not sufficient to enable them to “read.” 
Thanks to i.t.a. they have been enabled to master the mechanics of 
reading, but they no more than appear to be reading. Similarly in the 
auditory field they have mastered the mechanics of listening whilst they 
arc giving no more than the appearance of effectively listening. In both 
cases such subnormally linguistic children are understanding neither 
what they hear nor what they read. Their knowledge of what w'ords 
to expect next in any particular context is insufficient to enable them 
to ivuu fluently even in i.t.a. because their understanding of the language 
is too little. Thus their linguistic ability is even more inadequate for 
the difficult task when they arc faced with the far greater difficulties of 
T.O., which have thus been deliberately deferred until later: indeed, in 
(he much more difficult traditional medium they find it very hard to 
detect the correct word and concept for what appears to them to say 
only onky (once) where they have been happily successful in reading 
i vims. After all, lack of rationality and of prior knowledge at one time 
prevented us from reading the words Marjoribanks and Cholnwnddey 
correctly, and it is hardly surprising that children of poor linguistic 
ability should find comparably misleading— because in ational— - print 
forms hard to read, when there is no help from the context cither. 
However, granted such ? “backward” child's ability even to read at 
all (lhanks to this very much easier medium), and given the teacher's 
willingness to forgo a premature effort to “do the transition,” the child 
may hive the benefit of print added to the benefit of speech, in a fruitful 
combination, for developing his ability to understand messages and so 
to learn the English language. Thus the child may make good much 
of that earlier deprivation of opportunity, or at least of success in 
learning, in those earlier days when he was expected to learn, and was 
failing to learn, only one form of language. 



How long do you, who were successful, believe it will take us in this 
twentieth century to accept and act upon the progress of modern 
discovery? How long will the alphabet and spellings, which even the 
printer William Caxton did not institute but of necessity inherited in 
1477, survive as the main and sole medium for learning? For the sake 
of six million children a year let it be 50 months and not 50 years! 
Might your decision, your influence, your advocacy not help me (and 
also help many of those leading educationists who have already 
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Ipfr^ttrtiilHlrs^liafri. \%Cutrt tr*>^tnT*xnJuar 
pnmo^mTmo^Wt^tx^cliar* C^hJortft- 
Cu m otnnfT Miyi dr Cr xdxn^tiof c^icfctiacn 
(|Mi|WAnyicrifiorfp^ 

T^ronafVuuflJf In 

fete fdT< C^tf*ycJ^O^i«*satA#*r|^r^jni txji • 
Oitac<fxi lafmi^m #pc» 



/Vt?rr 2 . The opening page of the Iipisllc to the Hebrews. 
Written by Alcuin of York: early ninth century 
(Inc(i)p(iO l:p(isto}Ia ad He braces) 

Note both that the language is not Inglish and that this example adds the later 
lowercase characters to the earlier uppcrcise characters, and moreover com- 
bines the two in our present convention. Note the opening upper case characters 
in the two sentences in the third line from the bottom “Ar/ fifiutr aurtrm). 
Ihronus turn d(rt)r{ot) [for ever and ever],*’ It is only in the abbreviations (which 
arc an overlined kind of shorthand) and in the use of the long m that these 
ancient characters, both upper-cavr and lowercase, difTcr at all significant;) 
from those in a child’s book of to-day, 



accepted its inevitability) to hasten the day when T.O. will be 
abandoned as the initial medium for learning? 

Since, then, the issue is the elimination of the ancient medium as a 
learning tool, “If it were done when ’tis done, then Twcrc well it were 
done quickly.” 

NOTE 

So easy is the learner's transition from i.t.a. to Caxton's alphabet 
and spelling that there is no case for replacing Caxton's alphabet as a 
using alphabet. It is only as a learning alphabet that its anachronisms 
are so damaging. For instance, the child has no difficulty in transferring 
from the to t h e. Moreover, even the contrast between hruill and Jhall 
docs not prevent him from accepting hall in T.O. (the same four final 
characters) for those two differing speech sounds. 

After all, a Chinese has no difficulty in reading or writing when 
once he has learned —thereby proving that the benefit of the greatest of 
all man’s inventions, the alphabet, lies in the superiority (for easier 
learning) of alphabetic writing over picture writing. That being so, it 
is only in the earliest stages of learning that the anachronisms of the 
English alphabet exert their harmful influence, and accordingly need to 
be eliminated. 
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THE HOLY GOSPEL 



OP IESVS CHRIST ACCOR. 

DING TO IOHN, 



CHAT. 1 . 



The r p*:rs 
Th* amii 
ofC hi»j) h<* 
tor< hn rnj- 
mfert trnm . 
xrKtUU<>! v «\ 
Bjjmrt wn 
j et hjpu- 
amg. 




It V f I It i 
* * * <* hi 

I % U I I T . 



N #«• f+itftl* Cknfl i t 0 i ft, 

II |Ai lint hit , <* ifimtrn rmJ it. Hi Pu6r» 'W /M« m ■ u r»t* > • , | , r 

’VV ’7*** 

H/i'^vlv^k/d't Inn ., «AW »,»»/» »i* ^ p. 

r/ »- **"/'"» » i r i tO* >m ir <i *J«JriL 

l»»r« lA* If « C* //, «* W*<j f 

N t w r beginning # was the V o nt>, \ 
and ih< Voro vvji # vv ich God , id <j 
*God vvis the Vord. t lliiivvjimi 
the beginning with Cod. t Ahhjngij 
vvcremjde* by Jiim :ind without him 
v*a*rrade ‘ nothing. That which vvji 

_midc\ 1 in him vvjs Me, and ihehfcvvji 4 

the lightofiiuni t and (he light fhmeth in daikcnvift , anJ j 
(he diiVcncHe did not comprehend >1, I Him was 1 nu.a i 
fcor from God, vvhofc name vvji lo'm, 1 Tim min came 7 
for lertimoniej ro giue rtfmnonjc of the light, thaul might 
bclecue through him. 1 hewn no* the light, but 10 giuel 
nfbmonic of the Jreht. t ]< vva» cheque bghr.vvhijifigb- 9 
feruth cutty man tnatcommuhiotothii world, 1 1fewu 10 
inrhe vvoiM, and the wotld vvatmidt by him, and the 
vvotld knew him not* t Hecimeim© hii owne, indhri n 
ovvnc receiued hjtnnot. i But 1$ many nuetiui dMm, * hi u 
c iuc ihem power to be made the 'onne* of Cod , to tWi 
that b cite uc in Ml nan, e. t Vvho.notof bfoud, not of the it 
v v 1 1 ofhVKnorofrhevvilof man,butrfCod arc bo.ne, 

;tAHD t»l V VO* I » VVA» mad, 4 

"’ 4 Jv v«lr in vi { ind yyt fiy v il,e glonc of him, Hone It it 
' veie of iht only. begotten ol' (lie fitliei ) f„| of (n« ,ni 

v critic. 



Plate 3. The Khcims New Testament (a.d. 1582) 



Note that this is English not Latin, and that the uppcr*caM and lower case 
alphabet^, and the mixtures of them in the old convention, have been taVen over 
from Latin \o English. Note too the inference that scholars ind scribes, who 
were used to writing Latin in the mixture of two Lat alphatels fwhich were 
alphabetically adequate for that language) and who needed increasingly to write 
in English, continued m use the Latin alphabets without fresh thought and to 
improvise spellings for the noxet words of English to the f r phabctic needs 
of which the roman alphabet was not adequate. 




Plate 4, Fifty words at random, being the words printed as 
column headings to the first five pages of the Book of Genesis 
in the (King James) Authorized Bible (a.d. 1611) 

(Sec further caption on facing page) 



The creation 


of the world. 


The creation ofman. 


ThefirftSabbath, 


Mari age inffituted. 


The fall ofman. 


The promifedfeed. 


Abel numbered. 


Thcgencalogic 


ofthePatriarchs,&c. 


Methulelah. 


NoahsArke, 


Noahentrcth 


intoche Arkc. 


The Arkereftcth. 


Noahfacrificcth. 


TheRainbow. 


Noahsgcncratjons. 


ThefirftMonarch. 


Babel builded. 


8 


10 



These printed forms have been photographically produced from an original 
copy in the British Museum 

Note the wo r d creation . A writer habituated to writing Latin, and above all a 
printer furnished with type for the printing of Latin, faced a tricky problem in 
alphabetizing a sound present in English but absent in Latin. Without a 
character to write or with ,t a type to “set,” improvisation became inevitable. 
Thus arose ibe use of tee both for Ihe sound of shuh in creation, and also for 
the sound of tuh in at. 

But why did this printer — indeed all earlier printers too, from Tyndale in 
1 534 — here chcose the Roman tec to represent this English sound? Because, 
of course, to do so was second nature to those who had written and printed 
Latin, in which the related word was creation, not only so spelled but also so 
pronounced in Latin. But it did not stop there. Later the oceans were created. 
(Note, mcidcntally, the tec alphabetically used in the related word erected) 
Again in that word ocean (here arose the need to improvise for the English 
sound: again the writer and printer went back lo the Latin form c which, in 
i t. a , is called a kee. Later the words ponton, machine and conscience called yet 
again for improvisation, and once more the derivation from Latin determined 
yet different character! it at ions (i.e. ss, ih and sci) for that common English 
sound which is most typically represented in other words by sh (c.g. bishop: 
but beware— mishap). 

There are to-day eleven spellings in which the chara.lcrs see . airh, tee. ess, kay 
or iks arc used either alone or in combination with other characters to repre- 
sent that sound. 

Equally there was no unambiguous character for the English sound uitn in 
erection . Here again ;hc fact that the Latin happened to have been creatus 
determined the use of that character in creation. 

Notice the use of that same character also in tttan. Sabbath, waria$e\ fall and 
Patriarch. Elsewhere will be found the same character employ ed Tor a seventh 
and yet an eighth sound in was and any. 

A variety of spellings for The same sound is fortunately more tolerable than 
this variety in sound for the same spelling. Whilst the child finds it particularly 
difficult to attribute eight different sound values to the character a (just as wc 
should find it most difficult to sltnbutc even two different numerical values to the 
figure 6), he finds it more tolerable to learn several spellings for Ihe same sound. 
But even so, the variety of different spellings for the same sound- which 
incidentally gives rise to the different sound values for the same spelling— is too 
great to be easy for the child. 

Meanwhile it is worth repeating that the character at (a) was used 400 500 
years ago not only in 1. creation, 2 man, y. Sabbath, 4, marfage, 5. faff, 
6. Patriarch , but also in 7. any and H. tear: moreover that this character had, 
even aslong ago as all that, lit three fornTs A, a and cl 

Thus arose the fact that more than 2,000 different spellings arc used where a 
mere 40, or even less, would have sufficed. If only at that time of the transition 
from the writing of Latin lo the writing of English, maximum simplicity in 
learning had been considered — or even desired! If thought had only been taken 
then, millions of young children in *.hc tw entieth century could have been saved 
from failure ?.nd illiteracy. In default, it tics with you— and me— to give a new 
deal to the millions of the future. 



1 ft is to be noted that nwiage is spelled rrtartiage later: similarly murder is later so 
spelled. In other <eventeemh century Bibles genealogy and a'k are so spelled, f be 
selection of one spelling from a variety, sometimes even in the same verse, and the 
keeping to only ;hal one, was a later development. By 1611, however, virtually all our 
present-day spellings were already habitual, 



Plate 5. The developing course of spelling in the six earliest 
New Testaments in English for what is now a single common 
vowel sound 





WyclifTe 

1380 


Tyndalc 

1534 


Cranmer 

1539 


Geneva 

1557 


Rheims 

1582 


Authorized 

1611 


X 

a 


( ) 


creacion 


creucyon 


creacion 


creation 


creation 


ac 


take 


take 

toke 


take 


take 


take 


take 


ai 


feith 


fayth 

faithe 

faith 


fay th 


faith 

fayeiti 

fayth 


fayth 

faith 


laith 


ai-e 


reyned 


rayned 


rayned 


rayned 


rained 


rained 


aigh 


( ) 


strayght 

slreygh: 


strayght 

stray! 


strayght 


straight 


straight 


a-ue 


plague 


plage 


plage 


plague 

plage 


plague 


plague 


ay 


day 

dai 


da>e 


daye 


day 


day 


day 


aye 


preiedc 

preyed 

preied 


pray ed 


prayed 


prayed 


prayed 

praied 


prayed 


ea 


grete 

greet 


great 

greate 


great 

greate 


great 


great 


great 


e-e 


there 


there 


there 


there 


there 


there 


ei 


veil 


vayle 


vayle 


vi) le 


\t1e 


vaile 


eig*e 


regned 


rayned 


raygned 


raigned 


reigned 


reigned 


eigh 


( ) 


wayght 


wayght 


waight 


weight 


weight 


<y 


thei 


they 


they 


they 


they 


they 


eye 


obeischid 

oheied 


obeyed 


obeyed 


obeyed 


obcied 


obeyed 



The development of a part of th; English vocabulary and of spellings in 
respect of one of the forty sounds of English is set out here. They ere taken 
from Bibles ranging from the MS. Bible of WyclifTe of I3S0 to the printed Bible 
of King James I in 1611. It will be noted that the words creation, straight and 
height (the two fast being of Middle English origin) were apparently not in 
WyclitTe's vocabulary. Later (Plate 6) it will be shown even more convincingly 
(even if it is not already sufficiently clear) that our present-day spellings were 
forged during a period 500 600 years ago, and that they have i miained virtually 
unchanged ever since from the form in which they emerged, and in which the 
world's best seller (The Authorized Bible) not only popularised them but 
invested them with the apparent sanctity of Holy Writ, 1 I ■ 
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Pkte 6. The spellings of the 50 commonest words, as found 
in the six earliest New Testaments 

For note to this pfote see page 1 2 





WyclifTc 

1380 


Tyndtde 

1534 


Cranmer 

1539 


Geneva 

1557 


Rheims 

1582 


Authorized 

1611 


the 


the 


the 


the 


the 


the 


the 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


•and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


•a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


•in 


in 


in 


in 


in 


in 


in 


•it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


it 


that 

j 


that 

j 


that 

1 


that 

) 


that 

1 


that 

j 


that 

1 


is 


is 


is 


is 


is 


is 


is 


•for 


for 


for 


for 


for 


for 


for 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


was 


was 


was 


was 


was 


was 


was 


you 


you 1 


you 


you 


you 


you 


you 


as 


as 


as 


as 


as 


as 


as 


with 


with 


with 


wyth 


with 


with 


with 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


he 


have 


ha\e 


June 


have 


have 


have 


ha\c 


•on 


on 


on 


on 


on 


on 


on 


hy 


hi 


h> 


*>’ 


by 


by 


by 


•not 


not 


not 


not 


not 


not 


not 


•at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


this 


this 


this 


this 


this 


this 


this 


are 


(hen) 


are 


are 


arc 


arc 


are 


we 


we 


we 


we 


w c 


we 


we 


his 


his 


his 


his 


his 


his 


his 


•hut 


hut 


hut 


hut 


hut 


hut 


hut 


they 


thei 


they 


they 


tbev 


they 


they 


aU 


altc 


all 


all 


all' 


a) 


atl 


•will 


wolc 


will 


will 


wil 


wil 


will 


•or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


which 


w hichc 


which 


w hich 


w hich 


which 


which 


•from 


fro 


from 


from 


from 


from 


from 


•had 


haddc 


had 


had 


had 


had 


had 


(has 


has 


has 


has 


lias 


has 


has )r 


one 


oo n 


one 


one 


one 


one 


one 


our 


our 


oure 


our 


our 


our 


our 


•an 


an 


an 


an 


an 


an 


an 


heen 


hen 


here 


henc 


here 


been 


heen 


my 


my 


n.. 


my 


m> 


my 


my 


there 


there 


there 


there 


there 


there 


there 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


their 


In r 


there 


their 


theyr 


their 


Ihcir 


were 


weren 


were 


were 


were 


were 


were 


so 


so 


so 


so 


so 


so 


so 


•him 


h>m 


him 


him 


him 


him 


him 


sour 


’>ourc 


yourc 


yourc 


your 


your 


your 


•can 


Van 


can 


can 


can 


can 


can 


would 


wolde 


wolde 


wolde 


would 


would 


would 


•if 


»f 


if 


>f 


if 


if 


if 



•Alphabetically spelt. 

•WyclifTc used the Old English form of y. f The form used was “hath'* not "has". 
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These very common words happen to be all of Middle English, and not cf 
Latin, origin. Thirty-three of these words (those not marked with an asterisk) 
are not alphabetic: anyone seeking to read them is inevitably misled or thwarted, 
were he to interpret the characters as carrying their normal values {as in the 
seventeen remaining words). If the 100 commonest words be examined, the 
percentage of misleading words increases from 66 per cent to 77 per cent. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that, even for those words which arc of the 
gieatcst possible importance for success in the earliest stages oflcarning to read, 
the medium used by children of the twentieth century is still to-day that of a 
select few adolescents and adults of the sixteenth: and that its suitability (if any) 
for the purpose, and its aptness (if any) to the principles of pedagogy, were the 
accident of history and not the result of c areful design. 



Plate 7. The ten words of greatest relative frequency: in total 
occurring more than once in every four words in continuous 
English 1 



Invariably 
in i t. a. 



THE The the .lAt. Mjl Ml 


6 


The 


OF of 


3 


ov 


AND And and and & 


5 


and 


TO to Jo- 


3 


HO 


A a a 


3 


a 


IN In in $a dn 


5 


in 


THAT That That that that Mat 3fuib 


7 


lhal 


IT It it 3t $ .<*; 


6 


it 


IS is -li 9s 3i uTs 


7 


is 


I 3 2 


3 


ic 




48 


10 



This tabic of the lea commonest words shows the extent to which variation in 
pattern reduces the potential Oi Look-and-Say learning by reducing the 
opportunities for repetition snd by substituting confusion for reinforcement. 
This explains how it came about that the Look-and-Say method of teaching, 
which is potentially most valuable, is frustrated—s o largely and so unnecessarily! 

i Rfhthc frequency of Srcech Sound*. Godfrey Dewey. Harvard University Press 
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Plate 8. The six values attached to but one letter (with inciden- 
tally its three differing characters A, a, a) 



1. 


an 




aw 


2. 


canyon 


any | 


| en 






many j 


3- 


fan 


swan 1 


nn 




pant 


want i 


Uil 


4- 


Janet 


Jane ] 


I K 




platen 


plate J 


1 * 


5- 


pallid 


pal] 


aul 


6. 


Halma 


palm 


am 



The extent to which the misuse of characters in more than one value is evident 
is here shown (cf. the use of the characters one in combination in bone » done y 
gone » one). This abuse of the alphabetic principle reduces the potential of phonic 
learning— in fact destroys its dependability and undermines the confidence of 
the learner. 



i.t.tt. FOUNDATION COURSFS 

All of the foundation's courses are based on the nio^l up*to-daie material 
available. They are constantly surveyed and revised in the Jight of the best 
classroom practice and latest research findings. They are conducted by experi- 
enced members of the Foundation's Panel of Lecturers. Full details can be 
obtained from: 

The General Secretary. 

i t a. Foundation, 

154 Southampton Row, 

London. VV.C.J. 

(1) Teachers’ Workshops 

The foundation's workshops programme, lasting 6) hours, is adequate for 
preparing teachers who wish to use i.t.a. either in infant or remedial settings, 
The course can be run in one full day. at a weekend or o\cr several evenings. 
It is suitable for a maximum of 60 teachers, 

(2) Teachers’ Seminars 

The Foundation recommends that teachers using i t. a. should meet three 
times in their first year to compare their programmes and to discuss the most 
suitable nKlhods and materials for use in the classroom. The Foundation can 
arrange for an experienced roember of its Panel of Lecturers to attend such 
nvectings as chairman or adviser. 
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The Initial Teaching Alphabet Foundation 

154 Southampton Row, London, W.CM 

In. SM i 

Council of Mtum^cnunt: 

The Rt. Hon. Dr. Horace King. M l*. (Mr. Speaker): Hon. President 
Sir Janes f*ilriian. K.B.K.: Chairman 
Shaun Dowling 

Flic Rt. Hon. Viscount Keefes, K.C'.V.O. 

Paul Strang 

John Tifney, T.D.. M.P. 
f rcy Wilson. C\B. 

Gcncr t Secretary: G. O'Halloran 

The i.t.a. Foundation was set up to develop i.t.a. throughout the 
world. The i.t.a. Foundation is a non-profit corporation and is 
independent of all commercial interests. The F oundation provides a 
variety of services to Local Authorities and teachers. Among these 
arc : 

1. The provision of general lectures on i.t.a. 

2. Workshop courses for teachers. 

3. A number of pamphlets and leaflets oil i.t.a. 

4. The i.t.a. Journal. 

5. Film “The Forty Sounds of Lnglish." 

6. A correspondence course on i.t.a. 

7. An annual Conference on i.t.a. 

An up-to-date booklist containing the books and materials 
published in i.t.a. by < 7 // publishers. 

9. A full library of all publications in i.t.a. at the Foundation 
Offices. 

10. A Transliteration service into i.t.a. 

11. A free information and advisory service on all aspects of i.t.a. 

12. T lie formation of a research library covering all aspects of 
i.t.a. and all publications in and about i.t.a. 

Fhe stalT of the F oundation arc always glad to be of help. If you 
wish to know more about i.t.a. or if you have an enquiry or a 
problem connected with i.t.a. on which you would wish disinlcrestcd 
advice from them or from oihcrs who have had the opportunity of 
long study of the novel and. indeed, revolutionary charges which 
i.t.a. carries in its train, please write to the General Secretary at the 
address above. If you should prefer to call, you will • made most 
welcome. 




